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FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 3780, TO CONTINUE THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF THE MISSING PERSONS ACT, AS AMENDED 
AND EXTENDED, UNTIL JULY 1, 1954, AND HOUSE RESOLUTION 
171, TO INQUIRE INTO CERTAIN OPERATIONS AND CONDI- 
TIONS IN KOREA 

Hovusr Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICE 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, March 17, 1958. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Dewey Short 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 
The CuarrmMan. The committee will please be in order. 


> 


[H. R. 3780, 83d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To continue the effectiveness of the Missing Persons Act, as amended and extended, until 
July 1, 1954 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Ameyica Congress assembled, That the Missing Persons Act (ch. 166, sees. 1-12, 
14 id 56 Stat. 143-147), as amended (ch. 828, 56 Stat. 1092-1093: ch. 37] 

9-682; ch. 70, 61 Stat. 96; ch. 356, 65 Stat. 207) as extended by 
of the Act of June 24, 1948 (62 Stat. 608), and as it read before the 
enaggne! f Public Laws 313 and 450, Eighty-second Congress, is further 
Ze ampugled Wyfollows: 
(a) Sect 2 (58 Stat. 679) is amended by deleting “interned in a neutral 
“COL ¥; tured by an enemy” and inserting in lieu thereof “interned in a 
oresgn colpary, captured by a hostile force”’ 

(b) *Sectioh 6 (56 Stat. 145) is amended by deleting ‘in the hands of an enemy 
yr is interfied in a neutral country” and inserting in lieu thereof “in the hands 
of a hostile force or is interned in a foreign country” 

(c) Section 9 (58 Stat. 681) is amended by deleting ‘in the lands of an enemy” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “in the hands of a hostile force’? and by deleting 
“such enemy” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘such hostile force’. 

(d) Seetion 12 (65 Stat. 207) is amended by deleting ‘interned in a neutral 
country, or captured by the enemy”’ and inserting in lieu thereof “‘interned in a 
foreign country, or captured by a hostile force”’ 

(e) Section 14 (56 Stat. 147) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. The provisions of this Act applicable to persons captured by a 
hostile force shall also apply to any person beleaguered or besieged by a hostile 
force.”’ 

(f). Section 15 (56 Stat. 147, 1093) is amended by deleting everything following 
the words ‘‘and shall remain in effect until’’ and inserting in lieu thereof “July 
1, 1954’’. 

Sec. 2. Section 1 (a) (7) of the Emergency Powers Continuation Act (ch. 570, 
66 Stat. 331) is repealed without effect upon rights accrued, liabilities incurred, 
or actions taken thereunder. 


* The CuarrMan. Members, we have met this morning to consider 
first H. R. 3789, which is a bill to continue the effectiveness of the 
Missing Persons Act, as amended and extended, until July 1, 1954. 

I might say for the information of the members of the committee 
that an identical bill was reported out of the Senate committee last 
week. However, the Senate passed it yesterday as this bill is written 
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with one exception: It changed the date of extension from July 1, 
1954, to February 1, 1954. 

Why that was done, over in the Senate, I don’t know. It is difficult 
to judge from reading the record of debate, which was very brief. 
But | think perhaps after we hear the witness this morning, the com- 
mittee will want to accept the amendment offered in the Senate 
which will simplify matters, if the Army has not objection to it. 

Our witness this morning, on H. R. 3780, is Maj. H. A. Fisher, 
Department of the Army. 

Major, I wish you would take the chair and explain the measure 
briefly to the members of the committee. It won’t take but a 
minute more. It is another one of these extensions that—none of us 
seem to know how long the Korean War is going to last, and as long, 
of course, as it does, just like the benefits to dependents we had 
before us last week, we have to extend these temporary measures. 

You may proceed, Major. 

Major KisHer. Mr. Chairman, I am Maj. Hollis A. Fisher from 
the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, Department of the 
Army. I represent the Department of Defense on this legislation. 
I have with me Col. C. H. Bennett, Chief of the Casualty Branch, 
the Adjutant General’s Office, Department of the Army, and Maj. 
G. A. Lutz, from the Office of the Chief of Transportation. 

I have a prepared statement which I would like to present to the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the Missing Persons Act, Public Law 490, 77th 
Congress, as amended, is the authority under which heads of executive 
departments are authorized to continue to credit the pay accounts of 
persons within the scope of the statute while missing, missing in 
action, interned, captured, or in similar status, or to continue, make, 
or modify allotments to their dependents during such periods of 
absence; it also authorizes the head of the Department to make a 
finding of death, if proper, after 1 year’s absence, or any greater 
period, and thereby enables settlement of accounts. 

I believe that a little history of the law would be helpful in estab- 
lishing the present need. This legislation was initially drafted in 
the Navy Department in anticipation of the need for legislation 
enabling the continuance of allotments when the fate or whereabouts 
of individuals might become unknown, following the declaration of 
emergency conditions preceding World War Il. However, in re- 
searching for the necessary basis for such legislation, it was found 
that such statutes as existed for the continuance of the pay itself 
were so ancient (pertaining principally to captured) and ill suited to 
the organization and tactics of the times, that it was necessary, in 
connection with continuance of allotments, to first provide for the 
continuance of the pay from which the allotments would be deducted. 
With this in mind, the legislation was prepared and in the process 
of enactment was also made applicable to all military personnel; 
and civilian employees of the executive departments serving outside 
the United States. In extending the legislation to other departments 
it was developed that the only existing legislation for continuance of 
pay for Army personnel pertained to enlisted men captured by an 
enemy—no provision for other than enlisted personnel or for cir- 
cumstances other than captured. 
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The law as originally enacted did not provide for the continuation 
of pay or allotments beyond the expiration of 1 year unless it was 
reported that the individual was alive and in the hands of the enemy 
or interned. However, because of the situation which developed, 
particularly in the Philippines, with little or no information coming 
from the Japanese as to the actual status of individuals carried as 
missing, and the circumstances not warranting a presumption of 
death, the act was amended to permit the head of the department to 
continue the missing status (with pay and allotments), beyond the 
period of 1 year to such date as the individual returned to military 
control or could reasonably be presumed dead. We have a situa- 
tion in Korea at present which is somewhat similar to that in the 
Philippines during World War II. 

It should be mentioned here that considerable numbers of persons 
from both the Navy and the Army were missing before the statute 
was approved in March 1942, and the foresight of the Navy con- 
tributed to the well-being of the dependents of such personnel. 

When organized resistance ceased in the Philippines in May 1942, 
thousands of persons, principally Army, were declared in a beleaguered 
status since December 8, 1941. 

At the conclusion of World War II, all eases then being carried as 
missing were settled as expeditiously as possible by the services. 
By that I mean that evidence of death received in any case resulted 
in issuance of an official notice of death and settlement of accounts. 
These cases naturally tapered off rapidly. 

We are not concerned here with sections 13, 16, 17, and 18 of the act, 
inasmuch as they are not concerned with the general subject matter of 
the law. Section 15 of the act provided that all other sections should 
remain in effect until 1 vear after termination of the war with Japan, 
Germany, and Italy, unless terminated earlier by concurrent resolu- 
tion or by the President. 

This terminating provision was not in the bill initially passed by 
the House, but was added in the Senate and remained in the legis- 
lation as enacted. Public Law 450, 82d Congress, has extended the 
act until April 1, 1953. 

H. R. 3780, the legislation presently under consideration by the 
committee, is designed to continue the effectiveness of the Missing 
Persons Act, as amended and extended, until July 1, 1954. This bill 
makes no change in the legislation presently in effect; it merely 
incorporates certain language changes made in the act by Public Law 
450, 82d Congress, which were designed to fit the Korean or future 
similar situations where there is no declared war, and extends the 
Missing Persons Act until July 1, 1954. 

The need for such legislation has, of course, been emphasized by the 
fact that it was only through the technicality that the war with Japan 
and Germany still existed at the outbreak of the Korean conflict that 
we were able to make adequate provisions for continuance of pay and 
allotments of personnel missing as a result of that operation. 

This week’s release by the Office of Public Information, Department 
of Defense, indicates that there are 11,399 members of the Armed 
Forces, currently being carried as captured or missing as a result of the 
Korean operation; expiration of Public Law 450, 82d Congress, on 
April 1, 1953, will leave no authority for continuation of pay and allot- 
ments of the personnel involved. 
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The Department of Defense feels permanent legislation is needed 
in this field. A proposed amendment to the act which would make it 
permanent legislation has been processed by the Department of De- 
fense and is now in the hands of the Bureau of the Budget. 

po 

The Bureau of the Budget has indicated sufficient time must be 
allowed to permit new officials of the present administration to review 
the policies embodied in the measure and has recommended that we 
request the extension of present legislation until July 1, 1954. 

Gentlemen, in closing I would like to state that we most earnestly 
recommend the enactment of this legislation—on the merits of which 
I believe we are all agreed—in order that this beneficial legislation will 
suffer no danger whatever of lapsing on April 1, 1953. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much, Major. 

Do you have any objection if we would accept the amendment of 
the Senate, changing the termination of the act from July 1, 1954, 
to February 1, 1954? 

Major Fisaer. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Defense’s position 
is that we need the legislation extended until July 1, 1954. That has 
been recommended by the Bureau of the Budget, and by accepting that 
date, we could avoid another temporary extension. 

The CHarrRMAN. It seems to me, since that is the beginning of the 
fiscal year, or the end of the fiscal year, whichever you wish to look 
at it, that it is the logical date to take for termination of the act. 

Of course, it is more or less a guess in the dark. None of us know 
how long legislation like this will be needed. 

Major Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairmMan. But if we do not accept the Senate amendment, that 
will force us to go to conference with the Senate, and with Easter vaca- 
tion coming on here, I am afraid that I would have some difficulty 
getting the members together. We have to act, you see—this is past 
the middle of March, and we have to act before April 1. 

This is Saint Patrick’s Day, a great day. 

Major Fisuer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Netson. When could we expect the permanent legislation to 
come up here? 

Major Fisuer. | can’t predict that accurately, sir. As far as the 
Department of Defense is concerned, we have already processed our 
legislation, what we propose, and—— 

The CHarrMan. It is hard to make such legislation permanent. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, was there any indication as to what 
the reason was for selecting February 1 as the date? 

Mr. Mituer. Six months. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you personally know? 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, in the debate yesterday, when this bill 
was called up by the Senator from New Jersey, Mr. Gore raised some 
objection to it, and suggested December 31, 1953, and the Senator 
from New Jersey pointed out that Congress would hardly be in session 
on December 31. Therefore they compromised on February 1, 1954, 
instead of, as the Department requested, July 1, 1954. 

I think this: I think we will probably have trouble getting the Senate 
to agree to our date, and we will probably have to do it all over again 
in February, so let’s do it from now until February and if we are up 
against the same situation in February as we are now, why, in January 
of 1954 we will extend it again. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 

The CuarrmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Vinson. I see vou state in your statement that you are carry- 
ing now 11,399 members of the Armed Forces as missing—— 

The CuHarrMan,. Or captured. 

Mr. Vinson. Or captured. 

Major Fisuer. Captured or missing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. I also note that you state under the law the Depart- 
ment has the authority or does make a finding within 1 year to declare 
the person dead, and you settle their account. 

Major Fisner. They are authorized to make that determination, 
sir, under the law, if they have evidence of death. 

Mr. Vinson. How long on the average has this 11,999 been missing? 
Over a year? 

Major Fisner. | believe Colonel Bennett, the Chief of the Casualty 
Branch, might be better equipped to answer that question, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. I imagine that some to one period, and some 
tothe other. It is scattered over a period of time. 

Major Fisuer. They are constantly going on and off, the list, sir. 

I might point out, sir, in the hearings before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee at that time, the figure was 11,404. So there 
has been a change in that figure. 

Mr. Vinson. My point, Mr. Chairman, is: Why can’t vou make a 
determination and settle up the account instead of carrying them 
along as you are carrving them now? 

You see, if he has an allotment, that is being carried on, and his 
pay is being carried on. If a large number of the 11,000 have been 
missing for over a vear, why can’t you close out the account, unless 
you have evidence that he is a prisoner? 

Major Frsuer. Under the conditions, sir, I don’t believe that 
action is justified. If we declare the man dead, make a determination 
of death in the man’s case, and he later is revealed as still alive, it 
can cause quite a lot of trouble. You settle his insurance account 
you pay his accounts, his widow may marry again, and various other 
things. 

Unless we have evidence that the man is dead, we don’t feel we 
should make a determination of death and settle his account, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman. 

Of course, if the North Koreans and Chinese complied with the 
Geneva Convention, your situation wouldn’t be so difficult as it is 
now; isn’t that correct? 

Major Fisuer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. In other words, when they did give us a partial list 
in the armistice talks over there 

Major Fisner. Right, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. There were a number of names on there where there 
had been many rumors they were dead. I believe there was some 
speculation about General Dean. 

Major Fisuer. That is right; General Dean is a good example. 

Mr. Kinpay. They said he was alive. 

Major Fisher. We had no information from him for 18 months, 
when it was revealed he was alive by the Reds. 

Mr. Kinpay. It was revealed to me by the family of a boy I 
appointed to West Point that there had been a number of people 
come back who had told his family he had been killed. 
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Major Fisuer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And the list revealed his being a prisoner. 

Major Fisuer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, in the 82d Congress, my subcommittee had a 
bill on this. You don’t change any of the provisions in that bill of 
the 82d which extended and clarified some of the provisions with 
reference to the missing. 

Major Fisuer. None whatever, sir. This extends existing legisla- 
tion without any change whatever, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, it does change from the hand of the enemy to a 
hostile force, I believe, to cover the fact that there is no declaration 
of war. 

Major Fisner. Those changes were made in the 82d Congress, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. They were? 

Major Fisuer. Yes, sir; and are presently in effect in existing legis- 
lation. This legislation makes no change in the existing law, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. Do I have the right bill here, 3780? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanpser. Yes; Mr. Kilday, I think you will find the reference 
on line 7 of the first page, as it read before the enactment of Public 
Laws 313 and 450 “is further amended as follows.”’ I know that is 
strange. 

Mr. Kripay. Always something new. 

Major Fisher. What this does, sir, is pick up language that was 
enacted by Public Law 450 of the 82d Congress and inserts it in the 
original act and repeals Public Law 450. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Major Fisuer. So this language as it read before, Public Law 313, 
which was about a 30-day extension of the act last year, as I recall it, 
and the enactment of 450 of the 82d Congress—this language where 
we say, the language prior to enactment of those laws—what we are 
doing is just picking up the language that was enacted by 450 and 
inserting in the original act and repealing Public Law 450, 82d 
Congress. 

Mr. Kinpay. But you do preserve the changes we made to over- 
come the ruling of the Comptroller General in that law. 

Major Fisner. Right, sir. 

Mr. Ducanprr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, I think of course time is of the essence 
here. And another thing: the department is in the position of having 
processed its legislation and they haven’t been able to get it out of the 
Bureau of the Budget yet. Expiring this February, I think it will get 
out a whole lot quicker than if it is expiring in July. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman—-— 

The CuarrMan. General Devereux. 

Mr. Deverrux. Major, what is the thinking of the Defense De- 
partment on some sort of uniformity of the law with respect to promo- 
tions and pay of people held by the enemy? 

Major Fisner. I am not prepared to answer that question, sir. 
There has been some study given to that problem, but I am not pre- 
pared to answer the question. 

Mr. Deverevx. Is it still true that as far as the Army is concerned 
that an officer is presumed to have accepted his commission, which 
would carry a promotion, if he does not reject it? 
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Colonel Bennett. That is covered in the Armed Services Reserve 
Act of 1952, I believe, section 224. 

The wording there brought some difficulty, and we were afraid that 
the people who hadn’t been returned to military control within that 6 
months’ limitation wouldn’t be given the opportunity to accept. 
That is the relationship between the Missing Persons Act and the Re- 
serve Act. 

Mr. Devereux. I don’t quite follow you, Colonel. 

Mr. Ducanprer. What about a Regular? 

Colonel Bennerr. This pertains only to Reserve officers. 

Mr. Ducanper. The general is speaking of a Regular officer, we 
will say, and he is promoted and then he doesn’t accept. He ean’t 
accept his promotion. 

Colonel Bennetr. That is correct; true. 

Mr. Ducanver. Then can he get the pay of the rank to which 
promoted? 

The Cuairman. Louder. We want to hear what is going on here. 

Mr. Ducanper. I think what the general has reference to is a man, 
for instance, who is a major and is promoted to lieutenant colonel 
while he is a prisoner of war, and he can’t accept that promotion 

Is that what you mean, General? 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

As I understand, as far as the Army was concerned, during the last 
war they assumed that an officer would accept it. 

Colonel Bennerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. And was therefore promoted and given that pay 
during the time he was held by the enemy. 

However, as far as the Navy and the Marine Corps was concerned, 
that was not the case. 

Also the fact, as far as enlisted men were concerned: If they were 
on the promotion roster, they would be promoted and paid as of the 
time they came up for promotion. But that did not apply to the 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

Now, has the Defense Department done anything about striking 
that out? 

Colonel Bennert. I don’t believe it is necessary for a person to 
accept and sign an oath of office upon promotion. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Major FisHer. To answer your question, sir, | am not sure whether 
the Department of Defense has attempted to establish a uniform 
policy along those lines. 

However, I know that problem is being studied within the Army. 

Mr. Devereux. Aren’t you speaking for the Department of De- 
fense now? 

Major Fisuer. Yes, sir. I am not prepared to answer that ques- 
tion, sir. I would be glad to furnish the answer. 

Mr. Deverevx. I brought it to the attention of the Secretary, 
probably over a vear ago, and nothing has happened about it. 

The Cuarrman. I hope you will supply the information, not only 
for the benefit of General Devereux, but to all of the members of 
the committee. 

Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I will defer to Mr. Vinson, and then I will ask my 
question. 
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Mr. Vinson. What is the total cost for administering this? 

Major Fisher. Approximately $20 million per year, sir, estimated 
cost. 

However, | would like to point out that the most of the cost of this 
legislation is pay to which the armed services personnel would be 
entitled were they in duty status. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, one more question, Mr. Chairman: Is the con- 
clusions of the Department final or does the Comptroller have the 
right to reject your conclusions as to whether or not he is missing? 

Major Fisuer. The head of the Department concerned has that 
right. 

Mr. Vinson. That is final, and conclusive. 

Major Fisuer. Right, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. In the case of a man missing in action, and, say, he had 
been missing over a vear and aged parents were dependent upon him 
for support: The allotment they had been receiving regularly was not 
sufficient to take care of their wants. Do they have the right after a 
year to appeal to the Department of the Army for increased alloca- 
tions to meet their needs? 

Major Fisuer. Yes, sir; they can make application to the head of 
the Department at any time, sir. The legislation permits the head of 
the Department to make or modify the allotments of the dependents. 

Mr. Gavin: Well, the head of the Department, then, really con- 
siders it carefully, and does not lay it aside and carry it on indefinitely 
while these people are in need of help? 

Major Fisner. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. You might check on that. I have a case that is pend- 
ing now, they need help, and it has been over, I believe, a period 
of years. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. You want to ask a question? 

Mr. Vinson. I would like to make a motion. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to ask one or two questions. 

Coming back to the matter raised by Mr. Kilday, I understand we 
are adhering and continuously adhering to the Geneva Convention 
in regard to missing and captured; is that right? 

Major Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Do the other people adhere in part, or do they ignore 
the whole convention? 

Do they make any reports to us regarding men that are missing, 
whether they are dead, whether they are captured, whether they are 
imprisoned? 

Major Fisner. Colonel Bennett? 

Colonel Bennerr. They make no reports. The only official re- 
port of any value was December 18, 1951, in which they announced 
that they had 3,198 people in their custody. , 

Mr. Jounson. Did they identify where they were? 

Colonel Bennerr. No, sir; originally they gave camps, but not the 
exact location. 

Mr. Jounson. Gave what? The camps? 
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Colonel BenNerr. The camp numbers, and locations, but those 
things are continually changing. About the only information we get 
is through intelligence sources, and through letters that we receive 
from the people who are captured, 

Mr. Jonnson. And they made only that one? 

Colonel BenNerr. Yes, sir. 

\Ir. JouNson. Was that the time General Dean's situation was 
announced? 

Colonel BeNNerr. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. And that is the only one they ever made? 

Colonel BenNerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, have we made any request that they furnish 
this? 

Colonel Bennerr. Oh, there have been continual discussions of 
that within the truce conferences, from that time—or from the very 
beginning, 

Mr. Jounson. Well, for instance, Van Fleet’s son has been missing 
for over a year. There has been no report on him; has there? 

Colonel Bennerr. Not that I recall, sir. And he was in the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Jounson. For every practical purpose, they are practically 
ignoring that fundamental requirement that every civilized nation 
adheres to; is that correct? 

Colonel Bennerr. Yes, for example 

Mr. Jounson. Except that one report, which was a very meager 
one. 

Colonel Bennerr. Under the Geneva Conventions they would 
normally report deaths and arrange to exchange seriously ill people 
and things of that nature. But that hasn’t been done. They have 
not permitted inspection of camps. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, may | ask a question? 

The CuairmMan. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. | would like to ask you this, Colonel: Under the 
laws of some States you have authority to go into court, the wife 
does, after her husband, or the mother, the nearest kin has a right 
to go in after a certain period of time and, having no word from the 
man in question, and ask for a judgment declaring them legally dead. 

Colonel Bennerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I understand from reading vour statement that some 
of these people are being carried as missing in action, although you 
haven’t heard from them since almost the inception of the Korean 
war? 

Colonel Bennerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Isn’t that right? 

Colonel Bennerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, suppose in these State courts they begin to go 
in and declare them legally dead, what are vou going to do? 

Colonel Bennett. I believe that would apply only within the State 
in which that court determination was made. 

Mr. Brooks. What would happen to their status, though? 

Colonel Bennett. Effecting the status under this law? None, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Not under the law. I think they would have a right 
to go and sue on insurance policies. 
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Colonel Bennerr. That would be another matter of law within 
the State. The insurance companies may accept that and pay com- 
merical insurance. 

Mr. Brooks. What I am getting at is this: Suppose this thing runs 
10 or 15 years. Of course, we have been promised we might close it 
out, and | hope we do. But suppose it runs 10 or 15 vears. Do vou 
have any idea what is going to be the policy? Because it does keep 
everything in a state of suspense. While I can see the reason for being 
very reasonable about it, very realistic. Do you have any poliey 
in mind? 

Colonel Bennerr. Yes, sir. [I can go back to the law itself. See- 
tion 9 of the act requires that we issue a report of death upon con- 
clusive evidence of death. Our whole policy is based upon that fact, 
that we must have conclusive evidence before we issue a report of 
death. 

Mr. Brooks. That might mean 15 vears. 

Colonel Bennerr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Major, I imagine that the amendments that are 
provided in this bill have been worked out also with the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Have vou conferred with them at all? 

Because, sooner or later, the dependents of the military man con- 
cerned, if he is found to be dead, will come under the provisions of the 
Veterans’ Administration, will they not? 

Major Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Have vou conferred with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to find out whether or not these new amendments conflict with 
any of their laws, or their laws conflict with any of these amendments? 

The CuatrMan. There are no amendments. This is merely an 
extension. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. They are changing some of the language. 

Major Fisner. No, sir. [Chorus of ‘“noes’’.] 

The CuHarrMan. No, sir. No amendments at all. It is just an 
extension. 

You see, you came in late. 

Mr. O’ Konski. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman: Have you con- 
ferred with the Veterans’ Administration to find out then whether or 
not the existing law which this bill extends conflicts with any of their 
laws? 

Major Fisher. We have not in this instance, sir. 

However, the original enactment of the legislation was coordinated 
with all interested agencies. This is not a change; no change in 
existing law. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. O’Konski. Is there any truth to the rumors—I found out 
when I was on the committee investigating the prisoners of war during 
World War Il by the Communists. The patterns are generally the 
same all the way through. Every once in a while we pick up rumors 
that our forces have captured films of the North Korean Communists 
and Chinese Co nmunists showing the actual atrocities that have been 
committed against American prisoners of war, captured by the enemy, 
in North Korea. 
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Do vou know of any such film or evidence in existence that is not 
being made public to this committee? 

Major Fisner. I do not, sir. 

Mr. O'}Konski. Then another question | want to ask ts_ this 
Suppose very shortly, which is another policy that they follow, the 
Communists should announce to the world that these 3,100 and some 
American soldiers and officers that they have captured don’t want t 
go back to the United States of America. How will thev qualify 
under this act? 

Whether it is true, or not, we may as well get ready for it. That 
is what they are going to do. Will they qualify under this act? 

Major FisHer. | don’t believe [| can answer that question satis- 
factorily, but I am sure we would not accept their word on a thing 
of that nature. 

Mr. O'Konskr. Thank you. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. They would certainly qualify if he was. still 
carried as missing. 

Major Fisher. That is right. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. And vou would have that authority under this 
law. 

Major Fisner. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héspert. Mr. Chairman, | just want to assist, if | can, the 
gentleman from Louisiana and the gentleman from Pennsylvania in 
connection with the Veterans’ Administration position. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Hésertr. The Veterans’ Administration holds that it does not 
recognize the finding of death in a State. It has to make its own 
determination. In the case of a veteran who has been declared 
legally dead, the Veterans’ Administration has refused to pay off on 
that judgment by the State court, and reserves to itself the right to 
determine the status of the veteran. 

The CHarrMan. So they hold the final word. 

Mr. hold the final word. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. In one particular case which is now before them, 
there was a case of a veteran in a Middle Western State who was 
declared legally dead, and the Veterans’ Administration has refused to 
pav off, and said that they think the man is living 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, even in that case, though, the State judg- 
ment is a fact which is presented in evidence and heard in connection 
with the finding. 

Mr. Héperr. But still the Veterans’ Administration has definitely 
set aside the finding of the court that the veteran was dead, and 
refused to pay off. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to throw a monkey 
wrench into the meeting of the committee on this bill, but I am afraid 
that the changing of this word from an “enemy” to a “hostile force” 
or getting away from the use of the word “enemy” to a “hostile force” 
will have an effect on the benefits that the dependents of these deceased 
may have when it becomes the responsibility of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 
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Major Fisher. Mr. Chairman, may | point out, sir, that the Con- 
gress made this change last year, in the 82d Congress. 

During the discussion of Public Law 450, it was not at the request 
of the Department of Defense that this language change was made. 
The Congress, | believe, made these changes to fit situations such_as 
we have in Korea now, where there is no declared war. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarRMAN. Mr. Vinson. 

Mr Vinson. Mr. Chairman, | move that we strike out ‘July 1, 
1954,”’ and substitute in lieu thereof “February 1, 1954,” and the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The CHarrMAN. All in favor let it be known by the sign “ave.’’ 

Opposed, no. 

The aves have it. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, you want to report out the Senate 
bill? 

The CuarrMan. No; we will report this bill, and then I will ask 
unanimous consent to substitute the Senate bill for the House bill, 
with that amendment. 

Mr. Ducanperr. Yes, sir. 

Before you pass on, Mr. Chairman, we have a letter from the 
American Legion endorsing this bill. They ask that it be inserted 
in the record. 

The CHarrMan. If there is no objection, we will insert the letter 
at this point, in the record. 

(The letter is as follows: ) 

THe AMeRICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington 6, D. C., March 16, 1958. 
Hon. Dewry SHorT, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We note that vour committee will consider H. R. 3780 
on March 17, a bill introduced by vou to continue the effectiveness of the Missing 
Persons Act, as amended and extended, until July 1, 1954. 

In view of the present international situation the American Legion believes 
that continued effectiveness of the Missing Persons Act is necessary and therefore 
urges favorable action by your committee and the Congress. 

We will appreciate having this communication made a part of the record of the 
hearing. 

Sincerely vours, 
Mites D. Kennepy, Director, 


[H. Res. 171, 83d Cong., Ist Cong 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Defense report to the Clerk of the House in 
broad general terms 
(a) the purpose of the combat raid called ‘Operation Smack’’; 
(b) whether a timetable for the attack was made available to invited 
guests before the attack was staged; 
(c) whether the schedule for the attack was bound in covers and given a 
colored front ; 
(d) if the answer to the last question is in the affirmative 
1. what was the reason for that procedure?”’ 
2. how many were printed and the number by whom and to whom 
distributed? ; 

3. if schedules, or any advance notice of, or orders for, the attack 
were printed, to what officers—not individual names—were they dis- 
tribured?; and 

4. please furnish us a copy; 
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(e) who, if anyone, was present as visitors or spectators and, broadly, 
what were the reasons for the attendance of each? 
(f) were motion pictures made of the operation? 
affirmative— 
1. by whom; 
2. for what purpose; and 
3. if made, by whom and for what purpose were they to be used in 
the United States, or elsewhere?; 
(g) have the lines in Korea been more or less stabilized for a year? And, 
if so, what was the specific purpose of this raid?; and 
(h) approximately how many men in the Armed Forces of the United 
States were killed, how many additional men in the Armed Forces of the 
United Nations lost their lives and how many in each category were casualties? 
(i) who representing the press was present?; 
(j) have there been shortages of ammunition and weapons in Korea? If 
the answer is in the affirmative 
1. during what time; and 
2. to what extent?; 
(k) at the present time, have the Armed Forces in Korea an adequate 
supply of ammunition and weapons, adequate food and clothing? 


If the answer is in the 


The CHarrmMan. Now, members of the committee, we must act 
today upon House Resolution 171, introduced by the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Hoffman. 

He introduced, as you will recall, an earlier resolution, which was 
considered by this committee. It was not a privileged resolution, 
but this second resolution, House Resolution 171, is a privileged 
resolution. 

I think it would be helpful, certainly informative, if Mr. Smart, 
our chief counsel, would read the resolution. It isn’t long. It will 
take only 2 or 3 minutes for him to read the resolution, and then to 
read the report from the Secretary of the Army, which I think is a 
rather complete and full answer. I hope it is. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that the 
report follows in chronological order each one of the questions asked 
in the resolution. I think it would serve the purpose of the com- 
mittee if I would merely read the report, because each item states 
‘ach question, and then answers it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your suggestion is a good one, because each 
member, I think, has a copy of the resolution before him. 

As you read the report, it answers specifically each point that is 
raised in the resolution. So just read the report from the Secretary 
of the Army, Secretary Stevens. 

Mr. Smart (reading): 

On February 3, 1953, the Chief of Staff, United States Army, Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, appeared before the committee on Armed Services of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and presented full factual information with respect to this military 
operation. Additional information which became available to the Department 
of the Army since that date was submitted to the committee on Armed Services 
of the House of Representatives in connection with the report of the Department 
of Defense on House Resolution 121. 

At that point, I might interject, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Hoffman 
obviously became displeased over the Army’s failure to report on House 
Resolution 121 and before the Army had reported thereon Mr. Hoff- 
man had introduced his privileged resolution, 171, which was identical 
in all respects with the previous resolution, except for three new 
paragraphs. Therefore, the report on House Resolution 121 was 
mere surplusage. 

The information furnished with respect to House Resolution 121 is, however, 
repeated herein so that an integrated report may be furnished to the committee 
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with respect to House Resolution 171, The answers to the specific questions 
set out in House Resolution 171, to supplement the testimony of General Collins, 
are set out below. 

(a) The purpose of the raid: The general purpose of Operation Smack was to 
destroy the enemy on the objective, to capture prisoners, to obtain military in- 
formation of intelligence value, and to destroy underground fortifications by the 
combined and coordinated employment of air-artillery-tanks and infantry. 

(b) Whether a timetable for the attack was made available to invited guests 
before the attack was staged: A timetable, or better, an itinerary, outlining in 
prose style the main events including the tactical plan of attack and a with- 
drawal was furnished the observers just before the attack. 

(c) and (d) 1. What was the reason for that procedure [using a colored cover]? 
The purpose of such a cover in this case was to identify the issuing headquarters 
and to indicate the security classification. 

2. How many [covers] were printed and the number by whom and to whom 
distributed? The approximate number of mimeographed copies produced (none 
were printed) was 30. These were distributed by an officer of the Operations 
Section, Headquarters, 7th Infantry Division, to the commanding generals of 
the Fifth Air Foree, the 7th Infantry Division, the United States I Corps, and 
the 7th Infantry Division Artillery. In addition, copies were furnished to 
regimental and battalion commanders (a total of 7 officers) of the 7th Infantry 
Division, staff officers of the United States I Corps and 7th Infantry Division 
(16 officers), and staff personnel of the Fifth Air Force (3 officers). None were 
distributed to the press. 

3. If schedules, or any advance notice of, or orders for, the attack were printed, 
to what officers—not individual names—were they distributed? It is believed 
that the answer to this specific inquiry is contained in 2 above. The schedules 
were presented to the officers indicated in the preceding paragraph at the briefing 
which occurred just prior to the actual attack. 

4. Please furnish a copy of the schedule: There is attached hereto a copy of 
the operation plan for Operation Smack classified as secret, although there is no 
security reason for protecting this operation now, since it has been completed. 
The operation plan, however, actually furnishes information on combat methods 
now employed in Korea and, for that reason alone, should not be made public 
at this time. It is therefore requested that this classification of the plan itself 
be retained and that the plan be returned to the Department of the Army when 
it has served the committee’s purposes. 

(e) Who, if anyone, was present as visitors or spectators and, broadly, what were 
the reasons for the attendance of each? In addition to the key military personnel 
described in the answer to (d) 2 above, 15 members of the press were invited by 
the public information officer of the 7th Infantry Division to attend as spectators 
although the action was in no way designed as a demonstration for military 
observer or spectator benefit. The arrangement for the press was in no way 
unusual and their presence was for the purpose of assisting them in obtaining 
a better understanding of the action to be expected and of the operation as a whole, 
so that they could report accurately to their respective news agencies timely items 
of interest that would fulfill their particular needs. Such procedure is not unusual, 
having been employed during World War IIT and during the more active phases 
of the present Korean conflict. 

(f) Were motion pictures made of the operation? Yes. 

1. By whom? Motion pictures were made of the operation by Mr. Knoshi 
Kilsuchi, representing Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer News of the Day, and Mr. Akri 
Shirashi, representing United Press Television. 

2. For what purpose? These pictures were taken for public newsreel release 
and or television purposes. 

3. If made, by whom and for what purpose were they to be used in the United 
States, or elsewhere? It is assumed that such pictures, if suitable, would be proc- 
essed by the home offices concerned for public release within the United States 
and elsewhere. Established procedure provides that film processed by home 
offices shall be submitted to the Department of Defense Security Review Board 
for censorship prior to public release. To date no such pictures have yet been 
presented to the Security Review Board. 

(g) Have the lines in Korea been more or less stabilized for a year; and, if so, 
what was the specific purpose of this raid? The lines in Korea have been more or 
less stabilized for about a year with both sides engaging in small scale patrol 
activities and probes of defensive positions. Due to a number of factors, such 
as the extensive defensive works constructed by the enemy, and his reluctance to 
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move about openly during the bitter cold months of winter, it has become increas- 
ingly difficult for United Nations forces to obtain ample numbers of prisoners for 
interrogation. Hence the specific purpose of this raid was solely military in nature 
and was, as stated before, to destroy the enemy on the objective, to capture pris- 
oners, to obtain military information of intelligence value and to destroy under- 
ground fortifications by the combined and coordinated employment of air- 
artillery-tanks and infantry. 

(kh) Approximately how many men in the Armed Forces of the United States 
were killed, how many additional men in the Armed Forces of the United Nations 
lost their lives, and how many in each category were casualties? Friendly casual- 
ties resulting from this raid were as follows: Killed in action 3; wounded in action, 
61; and missing in action, 0. All casualties were Unitec States Army personnel. 

(7) Who representing the press were present? The following members of the 
press were granted permission to watch the operation: Forrest Edwards, Frederick 
Waters, and George Sweers, Associated Press; Louis Cioffi, Columbia Broad- 
casting System; Sarah Park, Honolulu Star Bulletin; Ichio Fujimura, Inter- 
national News Photos; John T. Casserly, International News Service; Knoshi 
Kilsuchi, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer News of the Day: Frederick Painton, United 
Press; Hisso Egoshi and Warren Lee, United Press Photos; Akri Shirashi, United 
Press Television; Irwin Fox, Voice of America; and M. Sgt. Richard H. Bertlett 
and Airman First Class Kenneth C. Johnson, Pacific Stars and Stripes. 

(7) On March 10, 1953, the Chief of Staff, United States Army, Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, appeared before the Committee on Armed Services of the Senate and 
resented full information with respect to the Army’s ammunition situation. 

‘here is attached to this memorandum the statement submitted by General 
Collins to that committee, which answers the questions in House Resolution 171 
concerning ammunition. There have been no shortages of weapons reported 
to me. 

(k) At the present time, have the Armed Forces in Korea an adequate supply of 
ammunition and weapons, adequate food and clothing? Yes. 

Ropert T. STEVENS, 
secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the Depart- 
ment of the Army has supplied the information called for in the 
resolution, which is what is required under the resolution, I move that 
the Armed Services Committee adversely report the resolution with a 
recommendation that it lie on the table. 

Mr. Norsiap. Has Mr. Hoffman been notified of the meeting 
today, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarRMAN. No. 

Mr. Norsuap. Has he seen that report that was read to us? 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, you see—Mr. Chairman, we had a long hearing 
on this entire subject. 

Mr. Bisuor. Has he seen these articles? 

The CHarrMan. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Vinson. He no doubt will be notified by Mr. Short, who will 
call it up on the floor today. This is the usual procedure. It is a 
resolution, and it calls for the committee to report it back to the 
House, with the information required. 

The objective of the resolution was to obtain information. The 
information is set out in the report. After it is read on the floor of the 
House by the committee chairman, the motion will be made to lay it 
on the table. Because that is all the resolution calls for; is informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Smart if he will 
go back to the paragraph covering (e) under question 4? 
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Read that over again. 
Mr. SMart (reading): 


Who, if anyone, was present as visitors or spectators? 
Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 
Mr. SMart’ (reading) : 
And broadly, what were the reasons for the attendance of each? 
Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, 
Mr. Smarr (reading): 
In addition to the key military personnel described in the answer to (d) 2 above— 


now, would you like for me to go back to (d) 2? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No. I am going to challenge the use of the 
word “spectator” there. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smarr (reading): 
15 members of the press were invited, 


Mr. Van Vanpr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smarr (reading): 

Who, if anyone, was present as visitors or spectators and, broadly, what are the 
reasons for the attendance of each? In addition to the key military personnel 
described in the answer to (d) 2 above, 15 members of the press were invited by 
the public information officer of the 7th Infantry Division to attend as spec- 
tators 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Spectators. 

Mr. SMART (reading): 
although the action was in no way designed as a demonstration for military 
observer or spectator benefit. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I want to challenge the use .of 
the word “speetators.”’ I think the press were present in an official 
capacity, as observers. 

The Cratrman. As observers. 

Mr. Vinson. That is the report they submitted. 

I submit to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that we haven’t 
anv authority to change their language. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think we might call the attention of the Secretary 
of the Army that we challenge the use of the word “spectators” and 
suggest the use of the word “observers,”’ because I think some of the 
people who are supporting Mr. Hoffman when these resolutions were 
submitted may grasp the opportunity to use that word “spectators.” 

Mr. Vinson. Well, I would say that “spectators” and ‘observers’ 
are synonymous. They were spectators when that operation as put 
on and observers when they observed it. When vou observe anything, 
you also occupy a position of being a spectator to what you observe, 
So it is tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, I think we should dispose of the 
matter right away. 

The Cuarrman. They have to. 

Mr. Brooks. In doing so, I have a reservation, and later on I hope 
the services will supply the information. 

I studied the answer vesterday. 

I would like to know, and I think the committee would like to know, 
what has happened to those motion pictures. If they haven’t been 
screened by the Board of Security, if there is anything in those motion 
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pictures that were taken there that is out of order, or would give any 
comfort or aid to the enemy, we want to know that. 

Those motion pictures have not been located. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooks. I join the chairman—— 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Neuson. Mr. Chairman, does it appear anywhere on the 
record that this report by the Secretary of the Army has been approved 
by the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Smarr. There is a forwarding letter over the signature of the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Newson. So this complies in all respects with the terms of 
this resolution? 

Mr. Smarr. It does. 

You see, Mr. Nelson, the privileged resolution directed the Seere- 
tarv of Defense to furnish the information, but the information was 
within the Army. So it was merely a channel through Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Smarr. There is a covering letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. 

The CuatrmMan. The Deputy Secretary, Mr. Kyes. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. 

Mr. Bennert. I think, like everybody else does, we ought to dispose 
of it by tabling it, but I think we ought to bear in mind that the last 
part of the resolution deals with the question of ammunition shortage, 
and we did have definite testimony, and everybody, of course, in the 
country, knows there has been pretty definite testimony as to the lack 
of ammunition. 

I don’t think anything we do here ought to be implied that we are 
whitewashing the lack of ammunition. I presume the chairman is 
going to leave that in the hands of the Senate committee. 

The CHarrMan. We may be forced to take that up a little later. 

Mr. Bennerr. I just wanted to be sure that the people knew we 
weren't whitewashing the ammunition situation. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, in view of the observation raised by 
the distinguished gentleman from Louisiana in reference to motion 
pictures, | understood from the answer that while they may have 
been made by commercial people, nevertheless they can’t be shown 
until it meets the security test of the Security Review Board. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. So the Department must know when they are being 
made public, if they are ever made public, and that there is no danger 
of any secret information being divulged by the picture, unless the 
Department approves it. 

Mr. Brooks. I know, but, Mr. Chairman, there has been such a 
long period of time rp ae since they were made, and they haven’t 
yet been presented to the Security people for review. 

Mr. Vinson. I would say in view of the lapse of time, it indicates 
that they are dead, and they are not going to let them be made public. 

Mr. Brooks. Why doesn’t the answer show that? 

Mr. Vinson. Well, they didn’t want to put it in blunt language, 
but that would be my observation as to why they haven’t been made 
public. 
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Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to go ahead with the 
resolution, and dispose of it. If it is necessary for me to file another 
one to find out what happened to motion pictures, I will be glad to 
do it. 

Mr. Vinson. I would suggest that probably the counsel of the com- 
mittee could get that information, without introducing a resolution, 
and supply the gentleman with the information. 

The CuairmMan. Those in favor of the motion, let it be known by 
saying “‘aye.”’ 

Opposed, “ 

Carried. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, there is an executive committee matter, 
very briefly. 

The CuHarrMaAn. Yes; it won’t take but a minute. 


SUBCOMMITTEE VISIT TO KOREA 


The CHartrman. I would like to say this in this connection, and 
you might as well keep it on the record, too. 

Recently my attention was called to an article which appeared in 
the Louisville Times Journal, or some paper, the Courier, I forget 
the name of it, but in Louisville, Ky. The article, written on infor- 
mation furnished by a lieutenant colonel who commanded an artillery 
unit, mentioned the fact that several shows had been staged in Korea, 
not only this Operation Smack, but shows that had been given from 
time to time for the benefit of newspapermen and of Congressmen. 

They singled out that Dewey Short, Republican of Missouri, Frank 
Wilson, Democrat of Texas, and Leon Gavin, Republican of Penn- 
sylvania, referring of course to our visit to Korea last September, 
when our committee divided and where Mr. Wilson and Mr. Gavin 
and two or three others and myself visited the 7th Infantry Division, 
which was being commanded by Gen. Wayne Smith, the same com- 
mander, then a brigadier general and now a major general, who was 
in command at this Operation Smack. 

Now, that article stated that we were flown in helicopters, in great 
plush and comfort, because we didn’t want to ride in jeeps. The 
fact of the matter is we flew not only in helicopters, but we rode in 
jeeps, up muddy hillsides, on roads that had been constructed for 
quite a period of time, until we got to the end of the road. Then we 
had to walk the rest of the way from the jeeps up to the observation 
post. 

From this article, you would think that the Army had specially 
constructed landing spots or strips for these helicopters, for our show 
and benefit. 

Well, IT want to remind you I was just a minority member of that 
subcommittee last September. The gentleman from Louisiana was 
chairman of it, but became ill in Tokyo, and had to go to the hospital, 
and then Mr. Fisher, the gentleman from Texas, was the acting chair- 
man.all the time we were in Korea 

I think Mr. Fisher and Mr. Gavin and every other member—Mr. 
Wickersham, all these members who were with us, will tell you that 
we flew in helicopters, we rode in jeeps, we walked into the dugouts, 
down into them, and climbed the hills. 
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We saw a lot going on before us. A barrage was thrown over by 
the artillery 2 or 3 miles back of us, that plastered three hills quite a 
distance in front of us. But it was a routine, legitimate, ordinary 
operation, no show at all staged for the benefit of anyone. It was to 
probe them, and to feel them out, because they are deeply dug in. 

We know how they dig over there. 

But such stories as that get under one’s skin. It does irreparable 
harm. It distorts the whole picture. It is fabrication or misrepre- 
sentation. It puts us all in a bad light. 

Sometimes we feel like taking action against some of the people 
who are responsible for such stories. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. And if that is continued—I merely want to say 
this: If such stories are continued, we have about reached the point 
where no Member of the Congress will dare—not because he is scared, 
but he is just so fed up and disgusted with such stories, that no 
Congressman will go to find out first-hand for himself what is actually 
going on. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I don’t feel the subcommittee should 
feel too badly about it. Just to show how you can’t win, Mr. Gavin 
is attacked in this article for having been ahead of the artillery, and 
he was ridiculed the other day in a column on the ground that he 
hadn’t been far enough in front to see anything less than a colonel. 
So you can take whichever side you want. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. It doesn’t disturb me in the least. 
I would just forget it. 

And I think the more the boys discuss this and continue it, the 
more you fan the fire. 

Mr. Brooks. I was chairman of that subeommittee—— 

Mr. Gavin. I might say, too, Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Brooks. Excuse me. 

The CuarrmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brooks. I stayed over there 5 weeks afterward, and I talked 
to a lot of the men. I became sick the night before you went up to 
the front lines and I talked to a lot of the men afterward, and not a 
one said a word to me about any show being put on for any member 
of any subcommittee of the Congress that went up there at that time. 
I am certain if there had been anything at all to it, I would have heard, 
because, as I said, I talked to not only wounded, but well men coming 
from that section of the front, back to the rear, where I was at that 
time, for 5 weeks. I am quite sure I would have heard something 
about it during that period of time if there had been any truth to it. 

The CuarrMan. We were there only a couple of days. They 
wouldn’t have had time to construct these roads and to build these 
landing strips. If any of you think that it was an easy trip, brother, 
you take the next one. [am willing to stay in Washington. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHarrMan. Now, wait a minute. I promised to recognize 
Mr. Gavin, and then I am going to recognize Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Gavin. I just wanted to say about the helicopter landings, 
that after we did get into the lines in the helicopter landings, we again 
took jeeps to forward positions. 
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But if [had my way, I would have taken a jeep all the way, and 
not the helicopters. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, since you brought the subject up, I 
would like to say that I accompanied General Van Fleet on a tour of a 
part of the front, which included the Ist Marine Corps, the 1st and 2d 
Infantry Divisions. It was a very quiet day on the front, and I did 
not hear any artillery shots fired that day. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will stand in recess, subject to the 
call of the Chair—— 

Mr. Smarr. Executive session. 

The CHarrMan. Executive session; | am sorry. 

The committee will recess to executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 11:08 a. m., the committee adjourned to executive 
session. ) 
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